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make of it except sending it to the press. I rather regretted 1869
that you published the letter I sent you about police; not ~
that there was anything in its substance that I could wish Aetat"6
to withhold from publicity, but because in a mere memo-
randum for a friend, with whom one agrees generally in
opinion, intended to be used by him for what it may be
worth as materials for forming his own judgment, the
same things are said in a different manner from that in
which one would address the public. Accordingly, though
you used the precaution of stating that the letter was to a
private friend, the newspapers took no notice of that, but
judged the letter exactly as if it had been written for the
public, and charged it with dogmatism, arrogance, and
what not. These accusations arc not a very great evil, but
there are so many purposes for which one is bound to risk
them that it is better not to court such occasions unneces-
sarily, and in the case of the letter I am now writing there
are special reasons against communicating it to those who
are not to be taken into practical council, which will appear
in the very first things I have to say.

It is to my mind certain that Parliament will not tolerate
the existence in its immediate vicinity of another assembly
resting on a broad basis of popular election, wielding the
power and disposing of the great amount of revenue which
would belong to a single body carrying on every branch of
local administration for the whole of London*   The idea
excited would be that of the "Commune de Paris" during
the Revolution.   If, therefore, the plan adopted in that of a
single assembly, one of two things will happen.   Either!
first, the power of the body will be extremely curtailed,
This may be done in one or both of two ways; by leaving
much of the administration in the hands of the parochial
bodies, the vestries and local boards, whom it is a great
object to extirpate, root and branch; or by withholding
many of the most important parts of the local adminis-
tration from the Council, and either leaving those parts
in their present state of general neglect, varied by fitful
parliamentary activity, or turning them over to a department
of the central Government.   These are modes in which theanding.
